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Pickin’ Cotton 


Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


cotton. ‘Rasmus just 
a-pickin’ away. Pore ole nig- 
ger’s back—all bent from pick- 
in. ‘Rasmus glanced over to- 
ward the farther end of the 
large tract of land. His old 
eyes could barely perceive Mandy, his 
wife, laboriously pickin’. Pickin’ and a- 
pickin’ cotton. All day pickin’ the soft, 
white, fuzzy cotton. Pretty cotton. As 
white as old ‘Rasmus was black. 

Day was done. Mandy and ’Rasmus 
slowly walked to their miserable little 
hut at the edge of the cotton field. Mandy 
and ’Rasmus, bent over and weary, but 
a love-light gleaming in their fastly fad- 
ing eyes. They were happy. 

Only one shadow marred their happi- 
ness. Ginny. Ginny hated pickin’. Hat- 
ed it with all the fierceness of her soul. 
Ginny, their orphan grandaughter, picked 
cotton on the opposite side of the cotton 
field. Hating the hot sun—hating the 
white cotton—hating the pickin’. Such 
was Ginny. Hating the little cabin—hat- 
ing her existence—hating everything! 

When ’Rasmus and Mandy entered 
their humble domicile, they found Ginny 
preparing the scanty evening meal. Ginny 
was in high spirits tonight. Her black 
eyes flashed, her white teeth gleamed, and 
her gay laughter filled the two old dark- 
ies’ hearts with joy. 


“Granny,” said Ginny suddenly, “I’se 
goin’ over to de barbecue wid Colin to- 
night.” 

“Ginny, Ginny,’ remonstrated Mandy, 
“How come you fool ’round wid dat 
good-for-nothin’ nigger? He ain't no 
‘count, Ginny. I tell you, he ain’t no 
‘count.” 


Ginny sighed. So they’d have to go 
over all that again? Well, she had to go 
with Colin—she liked Colin. And _ to- 
night—why, she must go with Colin. 

That night, Ginny went to the barbe- 
cue with Colin. 

In the morning, when Mandy called for 
Ginny to “git up,” no Ginny answered. 
Mandy called and called, but still there 
was no answer. With fear in her heart, 
Mandy climbed the rickety stairs to Gin- 
ny’s room. The bed had not been touch- 
ed. Ginny was not there. But on the 
bed was a slip of white paper. Mandy’s. 
wrinkled hands trembled as she picked it 
up and slowly started to decipher the 
scrawled message. 

“Dere Granny,” she read, “I can't 
stand to pick cotton no more. I’m goin’ 
to the city with Colin. Good-bye and 
love. Ginny.” 

A year has passed. Mandy and ’Ras- 
mus are still pickin’ cotton. They are 
older, grayer, more bent, and not as 
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happy as they once were. Each day they 
pray for Ginny to return to them. 

One day, after an unusually hard day 
in the fields, the old couple wearily re- 
turned to their home. The door was wide 
open, and Mandy excitedly turned to 
"Rasmus. 

“’Rasmus, ‘Rasmus, do you reckon 
Ginny’s here; do your”’ 

With unsteady gait, the pair entered 
the hut. Ginny was there. She was ly- 
ing on a hard cot in the kitchen, and a 
light broke out over her face when she 
saw Mandy and ’Rasmus. 


Tears rolled down her cheeks as Mandy 
clasped her to her bosom. 

“T jist wanted to see you-all befo’ | 
died. [I come home to die, Granny. I 
wanted to come home to you and die 
heres: 

Mandy choked back a sob. 

“You ain’t gonna die, honey-child, you 
ain't gonna die.” She was bitterly sob- 
bing, now. ‘Rasmus, also, was standing 
near-by, and sobs shook his body. 

“Don’t you-all weep, please, Granny, 
please. Don’t mourn fo’ me, ‘cause I’se 
happy. I want to pick cotton, and I’se 
happy, Granny, I’se happy, ’cause | know 


“Granny, Granny!” she cried. “I’se dat soon I'll be in Heaben pickin’ cotton 
done come home, Granny, I’se home!” for de Lawd.” 
ECSTASY. 


ESTELLE FAULS 


Oh, Fall with your beauty and mellow 


moon, 


My heart cries out in pain; 
I know you'll be gone, too soon—too soon, 
And winter will come again. 


GRUMBLING 


JAMES VANCE 


I’m kep’ in on my g’ography 
My reading and my writing, 

And I’m kep’ in some for laughing, 
But I’m kep’ in most for fighting. 


I’m kep’ in when I whisper, 
And I’m kep’ in when I chaw 

The piece of gum I’ve borrow, 
And I’m warming in my jaw. 


The truth is that I’m kep’ in 
For nearly all things that I do; 
But one good jolly thing is that 
My teacher’s kep’ in too. 
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The Unfinished Task 


EverRETT OTT 


—e| VO minutes before Midnight, 
FQ; and all the country-side was 
as still as death. Even the 
crickets had become mute. The 
cold wind that had wrestled 
with the trees the whole day 
had retired from its folly. All that could 
be heard was the light patter, patter, pat- 
ter of the rain on the old decaying roof 
of the neglected castle—a castle that had 
withstood many kinds of hazardous wea- 
ther, but not without paying the price, 
for the thick stone walls were hastily giv- 
ing away to Father Time. The great iron 
door had become rusty on its hinges, and 
the once radiant eyes of the stone sphinx 
that guarded the great entrance had long 
lost their sight. Such was this ancient 
castle, a nebulous sort of a structure, and 
located, as it were, in “the misty mid- 
region of Weir.” 

Midnight! and like distant thunder a 
tremendous chorus of instruments broke 
forth with music that resembled a great 
overture. Gradually the volume increas- 
ed until the castle walls trembled, and 
one might have thought that Pluto, him- 
self, was directing a thousand-piece or- 
chestra. Even the sphinx’s eyes seemed 
to kindle with life at such an outbreak. 
But the crescendo receded as quickly as 
it had commenced. In a few seconds all 
that was to be heard was a mysterious 
rambling of a piccolo, playing some wild, 
fantastic tune. And, when _ the first 
streams of dawn cast its mighty rays 
across the vast heavens, there was not a 
sound at the grand old castle except the 
chirping of the birds and the gentle rustle 
of the autumn leaves caused by some 
gracious wind. 


I, a wandering traveler, having listened 
spellbound to such a strange and bewil- 
dering occurence, grew curious as to what 
the old castle’s dreary walls were really 
enclosing. So I motored on, hoping to see 
some sign of civilization before long. Af- 
ter an hour or two, I came upon a small 
village where I obtained lodging at the 
small hotel. There a group of old men, 
with long beards and pipes, were spin- 
ning yarns. They told me of the ancient 
castle, which was said to have been own- 
ed about seventy-five years ago by an 
eccentric old German professor who had 
passed into Glory very suddenly and mys- 
teriously, and ever since, his spirit had 
been conducting these remarkable Mid- 
night revelries. 

As my spirit of adventure was now 
running at high tension, I decided that 
that very night I would attempt to solve 
this mystery. Leaving the village at 
sunset, I arrived at the castle just as to- 
tal darkness set in. Parking my motor- 
cycle in the bushes nearby, I prepared 
myself for my adventure. I muffled my 
flashlight for fear of being spotted, and 
silently approached the great iron door. 
I found it impossible to move it. I then 
turned my attention to an opening above, 
which could be reached only by climbing 
up on the ghastly-looking sphinx. I per- 
formed this feat with great hesitancy, but 
felt repaid, for then I found that I had 
easy access to the second floor. Again 
risking a little light, I discovered num- 
erous rooms which I passed without in- 
vestigating, for fear of witnessing an 
event that would conquer my morale and 
prevent me from accomplishing my pur- 
pose. 
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Suddenly, coming upon a flight of 
steps, I descended with great caution, to 
find myself at a large iron door which 
I believed to be the same that had barred 
my entering a few moments ago. Look- 
ing behind me, | discovered a glass bot- 
tle containing a note, and tied to the 
cork, a tag bearing these works, “Die 
fingern zwei heir.” Having a knowledge 
of German, I obeyed by placing two fin- 
gers on the cork of the bottle. With a 
sudden explosion the bottle flew into a 
thousand fragments. Then, like distant 
thunder, I heard that mysterious music, 
which grew louder and louder until my 
ears rang. Suddenly, in the distance a 
massive door opened, revealing an indes- 
cribable figure playing on an organ that 
had the appearance of an instrument of 
unusual capacity for rendering beautiful 
music. The selection was just being con- 
cluded with an effective diminuendo, 
when the figure, realizing it was not 
alone, vanished in the darkness, leaving 


behind this magnificent instrument— 
the work of a lifetime. 

My nerves were shattered. I hastily 
and with superhuman strength succeeded 
in pushing the door back far enough to 
get out. Looking neither to the right nor 
left, | quickly found my machine, aided 
by flashes of a terrific electric storm that 
was striking terror through the night. In 
a few seconds I was on my way back to 
the village, looking back just in time to 
see the castle collapse into a heap, for 
the lightning had taken its toll. 

Yes, the lightning had taken its toll. 
Whether the placing of my fingers upon 
the bottle were merely coincidental with 
the thunder and the sound of the beauti- 
ful music, I know not. It seemed that | 
was in the land of the occult. The light- 
ning completed a drama that brought 
back to my mind an ancient superstition 
in which it was believed that one deprived 
suddenly or mysteriously of life without 
his life’s work done, would in time re- 
turn to finish The Unfinished Task. 


PALI 


SIDNEY NEFF 


When the wind begins to call 
And the leaves begin to fall, 
When the birds all have flown, 
To some distant winter home, 
Then I know that it is fall. 


When the nights begins to lengthen, 
And the cold begins to strengthen, 


When Jack Frost his coat lays down, 
Bringing the walnuts to the ground, 
Then I know that it is fall. 


When the squirrel has filled his nest 
With the food that he likes the best, 
Knowing that there he must stay, 
Till the winter has passed away, 
Then I know that it is fall. 
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“My Move Now’ 


Rusy THOMASON 


e ©) T’S my move now.’ 

(is It was the little fellow who 
spoke. ““The Deacon” they call- 
him because of—well, perhaps 
his divine expression—because 
of the way his sensitive lips 
curved upward at the corners from his 
habit of seeing always the side of the 
cloud which shone silver; or the way his 
little Van Dyke beard, snowy-white, in- 
sisted on curling up. But Sandy called 
him that because he loved him. Sandy, 
twice the size of his Pal and frequent op- 
ponent at checkers, clumsy, slow of speech, 
kindness itself, derived his cognomen 
from his thatch of brick tinted hair— 
now silvering. 

“It’s my move now,” repeated The 
Deacon, as he gracefully, thoughtfully, 
and gleefully moved his man to advan- 
tage and began again glowering at Neddo- 
Old-Top, the third and last member of 
this little household, which was none 
other than a loppy-eared, speckled, and 
feeble old hound, very devoted to Sandy, 
his master, and a veritable eye-sore and 
pet peeve of The Deacon’s. 


“Now that was a good one—for me,” 
chuckled Sandy. “Playing right into my 
hands today, aren’t you? Oh, well, I 
don’t want to beat you too bad, so [ll 
let you take that move back.” 


“Back nothing,” retorted The Deacon, 
“vou just see you're cornered; that’s all. 
Well, it’s your move now.” 


At this juncture, Neddo-Old-Top, feel- 
ing that he could no longer endure the 
baleful glances directed his way by the 
Deacon, rolled his large brown eyes de- 
murely downward, dropped his tail be- 
tween his legs, and crouching on his stom- 


ach, began wriggling his way toward 
Sandy. 

It was certainly unintentional, but 
somewhere on the journey from the stove 
to his master’s chair, he collided abruptly 
with the small table leg which gave way 
against his awkward strength and sent a 
shower of checkers down over him. 

He gave a short yelp and then began 
tumbling violently with fright as he 
heard (this from the Deacon), “Oh that 
nuisance of a dog which you insisted 
upon luring home half-starved from the 
tenements! What possible good has 
come of it?” 

And then glancing down at the litter 
of checkers at his feet he resumed, “But 
I suppose in a case like this he is rather 
handy. He made sure you wouldn’t lose 
that game.” 

Meanwhile Sandy solictously reached 
down and scratched one floppy ear near 
his feet, and then calmly replaced the 
checkers on the board. Then glacing up 
as if nothing had happened, remarked, 
“It’s your move now.” 

Inseparable pals! These two had fought 
their way through the Civil War, and at 
the close of it, as they had each found 
himself alone and homeless, they had 
without considering it, turned their foot- 
steps in the same direction, and for nine- 
teen years had shared each other's trials 
and fortunes, hardships and joys, contin- 
ually pitting their lot against the rest of 
the world. Daily they played checkers 
and just as regularly fought fiery battles 
with words over each game. Quite as 
regularly the Deacon changed his mind 
or Sandy pretended not to notice when 
it was time for their farce of quarreling 
to cease. 
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They shared their housekeeping duties 
equally and solicitously. It was charac- 
teristic that when Sandy was the cook a 
certain week, the Deacon might be seen 
returning home from market, carrying a 
parcel of new green onions that he him- 
self could not tolerate at all, but knowing 
they were Sandy’s favorite delicacy he 
would hasten to purchase the first he 
saw on the market, even though the pur- 
chase would necessitate his doing without 
an iceburg lettuce, which he was especial- 
ly fond of; but he knew it would prob- 
ably be brought home tomorrow when it 
would be Sandy’s turn to market. 

One afternoon a few blocks from the 
modest apartment which was “home,” the 
Deacon heard the exciting noise of fire- 
engine bells. In the distance prancing 
horses came into view drawing a shining 
red and silver engine. People ran out 
of their houses to see, and the Deacon, 
his weak little figure, very upright, but 
too gentle to remonstrate, was pushed 
aside by a passer-by. 

Suddenly the package he was carrying, 
which was to be cherished by Sandy, 
dropped, unheeded to the walk. The Dea- 
con’s eyes were centered on a column of 
smoke in the foreground. “No, it wasn’t 
—it couldn’t—and yet—”’ He was all 
strength and action now, and _ pushing 
bystanders aside, he leaped into the 
street and was soon in front of his home, 
from which swirling, choking masses of 
black smoke and hungry flames were 
sprouting. 

Sandy, he knew was not in the house, 
he having left that morning prior to the 
Deacon’s departure. The little man’s 
anxiety had been for their personal be- 
longings and relics dear to their hearts, 
collected in their years of tramping about 
together. However, he could instantly 
discern that the dwelling and its contents 
were hopelessly gone now, and swallow- 


ing the lump in his throat, he merely 
turned aside to push his way out of the 
crowd to go and find Sandy—Sandy who 
would only quietly smile and probably 
remark, “Oh, well, life is just like check- 
ers—it’s all in the game—I guess it’s our 
move now.” 

The Deacon had advanced only a few 
steps, when the thought of Sandy brought 
a startling memory before him. The last 
thing Sandy always did before leaving 
was to stoop and scratch those long vol- 
uminous appendages called ears on Ned- 
do-Old-Top and remark “Well, hold the 
fort—see you later.” 

Why, of course—why hadn’t he 
thought of Neddo instantly. Neddo-Old- 
Top—whom Sandy loved was in those 
flames. To be sure the Deacon could 
have lived very happily the rest of his 
life without seeing Neddo again—but of 
course that wasn’t the point. If Neddo- 
Old-Top perished, Sandy would be hurt, 
and nothing mattered but Sandy. The 
Deacon was in the street now, half-way 
to the burning building. 

Was that a voice calling to him to 
“watch outr” But then no one else knew 
why he must get to that house. All too 
late, in a terrified glance, he saw the 
quivering steaming nostrils of the fire- 
engine horses over him, felt iron-shod 
feet crushing the life out of him, heard 
the bells ringing madly and the people 
shouting insanely to the drivers to stop. 

Later when he opened his eyes and real- 
ized that he was on a hospital bed, he 
heard the subdued voice of a nurse—was 
she. sobbing—yjust outside his door, say, 
“You may go in now—he can’t—’and 
then footsteps eoching down the corridor, 
and next, he saw Sandy’s huge bulk fram- 
ed in the doorway—Sandy, whose should- 
ers were bent with a terrible weight of 
worry in the last few hours—whose eyes 


ty 
— 


Now he was at the bedside—kneeling— 
clutching the Deacon’s limp hands, star- 
ing wide-eyed, moistening his tongue, but 
unable to utter a word, agony in every 
feature—hope—fear. 

Now a faint whisper, a feeble voice. 
“Sorry that I didn’t quite make it, old 
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pal. Wanted you to always have Neddo- 
Old-Top—I’m awfully tired now—but the 
game is almost ended—and—” Here the 
slender fingers tightened slightly in San- 
dys’ grip as the pale lips seemed to whis- 
per, “It’s my move now,” before they re- 
laxed into the natural curve upward. 


MY HOME-ROOM 


WINDOW 


CLYDE KOONTZ 


As I sit in my study periods, 
Looking for something to do, 

I gaze out the large new windows 
And see a most wonderful view. 


First in line are the autos 
Parked in front of the school, 

Then comes the advertisements; 
I read them—as a rule. 


Then comes the great C. & W., 
Shifting its cars on the tracks. 

(This is the mighty railroad 
That gets so many wisecracks.) 


Next is the Incubator factory. 
’Tis good to have it close by! 

For the students like to watch the smoke 
As it curls into the sky. 


Last but not least is the College, 
With its red-topped buildings around, 
The spot where soon will be walking 
The student girls in this town. 


L’ Envoi 


And as | gaze over these beautiful sights, 
I think of the time I’ve wasted, and soon 
I’ll wish that I had been studying, 
So as to graduate in June. 
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Margot Gautier’s Interest A Son Mari 


Wooprow WILSON 


unison the five huntsmen 
arose from the over-burdened 
dinner table and strolled over 
to the comfortable seats that 
were in front of a large fire- 
place, in which a fire burned 
so brightly that it showed in bold relief 
the lofty rafters that upheld the roof. 
These men were five, titled, cosmopolitan 
Parisians, who had always lived the life 
of boulevardiers, and yet, debauchery 
and depravity had not set their mark 
upon them. These five men had told 
their friends that they were going into 
the country to shoot duck, but they had 
not come to this lonely lodge, a _ nine 
hour’s journey from Paris, to shoot duck; 
they had come seeking a change of air, 
seeking solitude, and wishing merely to 
be alone with each other, for they were 
staunch friends. 


Count de Bardon, whose _ steel-grey 
hair and yet young and handsome face 
that made him more ravishing and desir- 
able to women, began to tell a story. The 
other four men grew intent, for the Count 
had had the most varied experiences and 
told his stories in the most interesting 
manner. 

“I am sure that all of you have seen 
that portion of the Rue des_ Enfants, 
where a group of modern artists have as- 
sembled a number of houses so bizarre 
and interesting that even the wealthy have 
forsaken their lofty stairways and polish- 
ed floors for the charming novelty of 
those houses. And perhaps you also know 
that I own one. 

“Upon leaving a so-called ‘stag party’ 
one sultry. summer night, | found that I 
was in the mood to spend the remaining 
hours of darkness at my modern home. 


The air of the Rue des Enfants seemed 
cool and refreshing, and the bench on my 
front porch seemed to offer rest and quiet. 
| went to it and sat down. I arose sud- 
denly. Jn the darkness I could see noth- 
ing distinctly, but I had sat upon some- 
thing that felt like a human form. In 
my excitement I overturned a chair. The 
mystery awoke. 

““My God!’ a high voice 
‘Who is it?’ ” 

“ “It is I, the owner of this house.’ 

““Reallyr’ it said, “Have a seat.” 

“| sat down beside a woman and won- 
dered why she could so freely offer a 
chair to a strange man who had awakened 
her. 


cee 


sounded, 
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Do you mind if I smoker’ I asked, 
wishing for some means of seeing her 
face.’ 


“I offered her a cigarette and she ac- 
cepted it. In the light I saw, clad in 
black, a slight figure which could be tak- 
en to be a young damsel except for a 
light in the eyes that spoke of more ex- 
perience and age than did the fair pro- 
file. 


“We began discussing the merits and 
demerits of smoking, the processes of cig- 
arette making, and all subjects involved. 


“About three cigarettes later when we 
were deep in an argument, a car stopped 
at the house next door. Without a word 
she left my side and rushed to it. She 
looked at the couple in the front seat; 
she looked at the couple in the back. 
Then, as an excuse for her actions, asked 
where Countess Bori lived. 

‘“ “Countess Bori lives two houses to 
the right of the one you just left,’ the 
girl in the front seat informed her. 
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“My guest then returned to my bench. 
I found out after a little persuasion that 
she was Margot Gautier and lived at No. 
316 Rue des Martyrs. I casually drop- 
ped the hint that | might return her visit 
the next morning. 

“In a few minutes another car with a 
couple in it drove up. Margot behaved 
this time as she had done before, but 
this time she got results. At the words, 
‘My wife!’ in a surprised tone from the 
male in the car, his companion, Countess 


Bori, flew into her house. Margot gave 
a pleased laugh, waved her hand at me, 
and rode off with her husband. 

“Needless to say Monsieur Gautier was 
not at home the next day when I called, 
and never during my visits to his house 
have | seen him. Some time after the 
afore-told-adventure, I learned that Mar- 
got remembers her husband only when 
she can surprise him while on one of his 
escapades. What mortal can fathom the 
depths of woman’s nature?” 


THE ARROWHEAD 


Joe BowMan 


One day while I did wander 
Along an old river bed, 
Something caught my eye, 
—An Indian arrowhead. 


Then my thoughts sped backward, 

To many years before, 

When the Red Man roamed the country 
And reveled in blood and gore. 


Perhaps a warrior’s arrow, 
Tipped by this selfsame head, 
Driven by a mighty blow, 

Some white man’s blood had shed. 


Or perhaps some young brave, 
Pricked by Cupid’s dart, 
Had driven this very arrow 


Into his rival’s heart. 


But maybe this arrow was shot 
In defense of love and right, 
Instead of in greedy blood-lust, 
And the horrors of a fight. 


So thus my thoughts went roaming 
’Mid scenes before my eye, 
Till I reluctantly turned and_ trudged 


homeward 


As the sun sank low in the sky. 
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"Neath Silver Waves 


ELIZABETH Moyers 


| HE lived next door to us—this 

K wonderful old woman in black, 
with her charming manner, her 
considerate ways, and her re- 
markable quaintness and gen- 
tleness. 

No one but me paid any attention to 
Aunt Lou with her long, black dress and 
her glistening hair, which laid in silver 
waves across the high forehead; but I 
loved her because she seemed unreal— 
like a fairy lady—so dainty, so entranc- 
ing, so different, and because her person- 
ality could not be equaled. 

Sometimes | would ask Aunt Lou if 
she believed in fairies. “Yes,” she would 
say, and then she would tell me a fairy 
tale which was supposed to be true. Then 
again, she would tell me mysterious, hor- 
rid, blood-chilling stories of murder and 
death. These, too, were supposed to be 
true. 

Thus Aunt Lou and I became well ac- 
quainted, and I was fearful lest at any 
time somebody might come and snatch 
her to the realm in which I thought she 
belonged, among the great talented peo- 
ple of the world. But beneath those 
kindly, gray eyes, there glowed a dan- 
gerougs light, in those white, delicate 
hands might be concealed a dagger, and 
those midnight robes were symbolic of 
a deadly serpent. 

One day, Aunt Lou told me that she 
had a niece who was coming to live with 
her and work in the city. 

“How old is sher” I asked. 

“Oh, twenty-five or six, but she won't 
be much company for you, Vallie; she 
doesn't talk enough. In some respects, 
Helene is a queer kind of a person.” Such 
was Aunt Lou’s answer. 


All that day and the next I kept think- 
ing of Helene, dreading the moment 
when she should make Aunt Lou’s tiny 
cottage her home, and the more I heard 
Aunt Lou talk of Helene, the more I 
hated the very name. But one day Helene 
came in a taxi. I scanned her from 
head to foot and even watched her enter 
the door of Aunt Lou’s house. The girl 
was dressed modishly; her bushy, au- 
burn hair was bobbed in the latest style, 
and although I saw her only from a dis- 
tance, there was something about her 
that reminded me of Aunt Lou. 

The next morning after the girl had 
gone to her work, I went over to Aunt 
Lou’s and to my great surprise, there was 
no one at home. This was very, very 
strange, for Aunt Lou seldom went any- 
where. I saw the girl come back in the 
evening, but | had not seen Aunt Lou at 
all that day. However, thinking that she 
had come unnoticed, I decided to go over 
again to Aunt Lou’s, as I had a package 
which the postman had asked me to give 
her. With a smiling face, but somewhat 
tired, I thought, she asked me to come 
in. 

“T came over this morning, but you 
weren't at home.” 

“No.” Aunt Lou laughed. “I was 
gone all day—yjust returned a few min- 
utes ago.” 

“| have something for you, Aunt Lou,” 
I said playfully. “Three guesses what 
it is.” 

Aunt Lou smiled. “It is a slice of that 
delicious pound cake you were telling me 
about?” 

NOs 

“Some chocolate fudge or taffy?” 

“No.” 
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“A bouquet of fresh June roses?” 

“No, it’s a package.” 

“A package—for me?” Aunt 
beautiful, delicate hands trembled. 

“Yes.” | handed it to her. She glanc- 
ed at the postmark, and her face colored. 

“Well, of all things.” She staggered 
over to the table and laid it there. “It’s 
from an old friend of mine,” she falter- 
ed. “Thank you, Vallie.” 

I wondered at Aunt Lou’s nervousness 
and also wondered where Helene was. 
Surely she had not left the house. 

For two weeks | saw Helene go back- 
wards and forwards to work, and for two 
weeks Aunt Lou was absent from home in 
the daytime. But one day, I saw neither 
Aunt Lou nor Helene. The next day and 
the next day dawned, and with the same 
results. So on the evening of the third 
day, I decided to visit Aunt Lou and see 
what had happened. I was met at the 
door by her niece, and a sharp pain like 
a thunderbolt shot through me as | recog- 
nized the likeness between the two wo- 
men. 

The girl was arrogant in her speech; 
frigid in her manner. 


“TI came to see Aunt Lou,” I 
“Where is sher” 


“You were waiting for her to die be- 
fore you came to see her, eh?” was the 
indignant answer. 

“What do you mean?” 


“T mean that my Aunt Lou has been 
sick for three days and nobody came 
near.” 


“Then you should have told me. I 
am here, now to see Aunt Lou. Where 
is she?” | demanded. 

“Yes, where is she? Dying! Slowly, 
but surely dying. You should have come 
sooner. She will not recognize you, now.” 

“Yes, she will.” I cried. “I know she 
will.” 


Lou’s 


began. 
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“Very well, then, but before you see 
her, you must promise me something. 
You know, that here of late, there has 
been silly talk and vain babblings going 
on in connection with Aunt Lou’s name; 
in fact her name has been connected with 
theft and robbery, by those who are her 
mortal enemies. She, who has always 
played the good Samaritan, is suffering 
both physical and mental agonies on ac- 
count of these slanderous reports. To- 
morrow, I am starting for home. I re- 
ceived a telegram just a few moments 
ago, that my mother was seriously in- 
jured, but before I go, | must know that 
my aunt has, at Jeast, one real friend who 
will take care of her and protect her.” 

“I promise to take good care of Aunt 
Lou,” I said solemnly, “and if anyone 
says anything against Aunt Lou, I'll tell 
them where to get off.” 

“Thank you,” she said tenderly, “and 
now I'll go and tell Aunt Lou you're 
here.” 

I waited fully ten minutes, and then 
a soft voice called, from the next room, 
“Come in, Vallie.” I though it very queer 
that a dying person’s voice was even that 
strong, and when [| entered the room, I 
noticed that Aunt Lou was a long way 
from death’s door. 

“Why, Aunt Lou,” I exclaimed, as | 
took the chair by her bedside. “You look 
almost well.” 


“Do IP” And as a slimy, black snake 
wraps his cold-blooded body around that 
of his prey, so she wrapped her arm 
around me, and her breath cooled my 
burning cheeks as a cool, north breeze 


in summer. “Helene thought I was dy- 
ing, but I knew better. She gets scared 
too quick.” 


The next morning Helene left in a taxi. 
She was dressed as [ had first seen her, 
only her small felt hat was pushed far 
down over the auburn locks. That morn- 
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ing I went over to see Aunt Lou, but the 
doors were locked and the shades pulled 
down. I did not see her at all that day, 
and | could not account for this. 

In a few days Aunt Lou could sit up, 
and in a few more days, she was her real 
self. 

Two weeks after her recovery, the news 
boy made a mistake and left The Daily 
Crimes Bulletin on our porch instead of 
Aunt Lou’s; so I carelessly picked it up 
and was starting over with it, when sud- 
denly my eyes rested on a photograph 
which made me start with surprise, for it 
was none other than the likeness of Hel- 
ene. Above the picture was written: 
“$5,000 reward for the notification of 
the whereabouts of Louise Malcom, fair 
feminine bandit.” Below was a descrip- 
tion of her—‘‘Five feet, eight inches tall, 
with bobbed auburn hair, blue-grey eyes, 
and a fair complexion—age 27; weight 
125—deep scar over left eye—detectives 
on the trail.” 

I took the paper and going up the back 
steps to Aunt Lou’s kitchen, knocked 
at the door. There were hurried foot- 
steps in the house. Then I saw a woman 
cast a quick glance out of the window. 
The woman was dressed in midnight 
black, and her hair was auburn and bob- 
bed. There was only one solution to the 
puzzle, and that—there was no difference 
between Aunt Lou and Helene. They were 
two-in-one. 

Immediately | was interrupted by Aunt 
Lou, who said in the sweetest voice pos- 
sible, “Come in.” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Lou, I came 
only to bring you The Daily Crimes Bul- 


letin. The newsboy made a mistake and 
left it on our porch.” 


But she was paying no attention to 
my words. With startled eyes, she was 
studying the picture of Louise Malcolm. 

Across the yard through the everglade 
of trees, there came a man. We both saw 
him at the same time, and our glances 
met; but the woman was courageous, for 
she thought he had not seen her, and 
grabbing my arm, she tried to pull me 
into the house, but I would not budge. 

“Vallie,’ Aunt Lou, alias Louise Mal- 
colm, said in her low rippling voice, 
“Remember your promise—to protect my 
name.” 3 

‘IT did not promise to protect the name 
of Louise Malcolm,” [| replied. 


There was a light step on the cement 
walk, and a masculine voice said politely, 
“Good morning, Miss Malcolm.” 

Louise was startled. The man_ was 
looking at her hair. Horrors of all hor- 
rors! had she forgotten? She slapped 
her hands against her head. In place of 
the silver, wavy hair was her own bobbed 
auburn locks. She was baffled! 


Detectives on the trail! They had her! 
Louise Malcolm was captured! I never 
saw her again. Screaming, pulling, al- 
ways blaming those bobbed, auburn locks, 
she was led away. 


I afterwards read in The Daily Crimes 
Bulletin that Louise Malcolm had been 
electrocuted. Above the long paragraph 
was a picture of her in her disguise—a 
picture of Aunt Lou--that wonderful, old 
woman who had lived next door to us. 
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It Has Happened 


LEE WARREN HAMMER 


\ILL rushed into the fraternity 
house, his cheeks glowing from 
a fresh shave and the brisk 
walk through the crisp October 
air. His hair was _ slickly 
groomed with the barber’s best 
and his shoes shone brighter than the 
brass knocker on the President’s door. 

He snatched a hasty supper and then 
hurried up the steps to his room merrily 
whistling “Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby,” al- 
ternating it with “Girl of My Dreams” 
and “Sweetheart of Sigma Chi.” 

The boys knew the symptoms. Bill was 
preparing for a “heavy date.” | 

‘Entering his room, Bill snatched off 
his shirt, and after a quick glance about 
the room opened his roommate’s dresser 
and helped himself to a fresh white 
shirt and a pair of beautifully checkered 
socks. He tried on four of his own ties, 
twisting his head this way and that to 
get the effect in the glass. None suited 
him, however, and just as he was crossing 
to Jack’s side of the room. again, Jack 
came tearing in the door, unfastening 
his tie. He, too, seemed in a hurry this 
evening. 


Bill, seeing there was no other way,. eX- 


plained to Jack that he had a date with . 


the sweetest little girl ever seen, and 
would Jack lend him his new red tie, be- 
ing as Jack had borrowed his Tux the 
week before and it was still at the clean- 
ers’, and anyway he ought to be rewarded 
for the inconvenience he had undergone 
in being so generous to his roommate. 
Jack, not having any particular reason 
for not lending the tie to Bill, gave it to 


him with a last admiring look, for he 


well knew it wouldn’t look like the same 
tie when Bill returned it. He knew his 


Bill, and he knew that Bill (or maybe it 
was someone else—you can never tell) 
was usually pretty rough on ’em. 

Bill finished his dressing and started 
out, leaving the room free for Jack. His 
date wasn’t 'till eight-thirty, but he be- 
lieved in being ready ten minutes early, 
rather than five minutes late. So he 
fooled around downstairs, talking to the 
fellows, who were teasing him about his 
slick appearance. 

As he reached the corner and was start- 
ing to signal the car, Jack overtook him 
and said he was going in the same di- 
rection; so ae both boarded the same 
car. 

Bill began to rave to Jack about the 
peach of a girl he had dated. He describ- 
ed her light brown hair with its curly 
wave, and her beautiful brown eyes. 

Jack, not to be out-done, described his 
girl’s lovely complexion, her tip-tilted lit- 
tle nose, and an adorable beauty spot 
she had on her cheek. 

At the word “beauty spot,” 
ed up his ears. .“ “Beauty spot’, did you 
sayr’ he asked. “Where? On her left 
cheek? My girl’s got one there too, and 
your description fits her exactly!” 

Jack said, “Yes, and the girl I’ve a date 


Bill prick- 


.with has fair hair and eyes just like you 


described. I first saw her in my history 
class and I fell for her at once. She 


surely is a pippin. How'd you meet yours, 


and what’s her name?”’ 

“Mine sits across from me in English, 
and her name is Miss Manning. I’ve 
talked to. her several times and finally 
got the nerve to ask her for a date.” 

“Manning is my girl’s name!’ ex- 
claimed Jack. . “This is beginning to be 
funny. She gave me 418 Grace Street 
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as her address and said she’d be ready 
at eight-thirty.” 

“Mine gave me the same address and 
set the same time, too. I wonder—” 
Bill’s voice trailed off as it always did 
when he was thinking. 

Suddenly both boys were seized with a 
horrible suspicion, and they stared at 
each other speechless. 

“Well, of all the crust! I never heard 
of such nerve,” spoke Jack, the first to 
give vent to this thought. “The greedy 
little date-grabber! She thought if you 
didn’t show up, I would, and she'd be 
sure of her date one way or the other. 
This is a new one on me!” 

“Let’s both go out together and tell her 
what we think of her and where to get 
off,’ indignantly suggested Bill, “and 
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then let’s leave her flat. It’ll serve her 
right.” 

At the next corner two very deter- 
mined young men got off the car and 
walked up the steps of 418 Grace Street 
and rang the bell at exactly 8:30. 


They waited, and the door opened 
slowly, showing a dainty girl with big 
brown eyes, light curly brown hair, and 
an adorable beauty spot on her left 
cheek, a tip-tilted nose, and smiling, part- 
ed lips, and beside her another girl with 
the same big, brown eyes, light curly 
brown hair, tip-tilted nose, beauty spot 
and smile. 


“Won’t you come in?” they said to- 
gether. 


Bill and Jack were again speechless. 


PUBLICITY MAD 


Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


She’d won tennis cups galore, 
And had trophies large and small 
Which she had won on golf links 
And for playing basket ball. 


She’d won six beauty contests, 

She’d flown over the Atlantic Ocean, 
And she’d swum the English Channel 
When ever she’d taken the notion. 


She’d set a record for sprinting, 

And one for high jump too, 

She’d jumped ten times from a parachute 
And had always landed true. 


She’d worked hard for many years, 

For she wanted her fame to be spread, 
Yet she never got her picture in the papers 
"Till she shot her husband dead! 


THE 
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Together 


NANCY 


ICK held the letter in his hand. 
Could it be possible that Ann 
could be so cruel? And so close 
to the mid-winters. How he 
had looked forward to the 
dances, when she would be with 

It couldn’t be Ann to treat him 

like this, especially when all he had done 

was to have one measly date with a 

girl he had never seen before and hoped 

never to see again. 

And Ann, looking into space with a 
book before her, realized that all her air 
castles for the mid-hop' were ended. 
“Oh, well! I suppose he has read it by 
now, although I do wish I had not made 
it quite so sharp.” 


Dick slowly folded the letter and hur- 
ried to his room. As he entered, the first 
thing his eyes fell upon was Ann’s pic- 
ture. He hastened to his desk and stood 
looking at the face before him. “‘Oh, 
well, it’s all over now,” he said, tossing 
the picture into the waste basket. Choos- 
ing a book from the desk, he nestled into 
a comfortable chair and tackled the 
pages. At this point the door opened, and 
John, his roommate, hustled in. 

“Studying, ehP” 

yes: ” 

“Why weren’t you out to practice?” 

“Had a sore knee.” 

John, paying no attention to his room- 
mate’s attitude, hastened to dress for din- 
ner. While dressing, he noticed the em- 
pty picture frame. 

“Well, what’s happened to the Beau- 
ty?” he inquired. “Has she forsaken 
your Probably it’s another.” 

“No, and yes,’ came the answer from 
the other end of the room. 


him! 


BYERS 


“Gosh, boy, what are you going to do 
about the dances? You intend to go; 
don’t your” 

“No, I’m not going,” replied Dick. 

“Fool! not going! I can easily find 
you another partner,” said John. 

“I said I was not going,” came Dick’s 
voice, a little angered. 

“Very well,” said John, “do as 
please.” 


you 


The next day Ann, on her way to clas- 
ses, met Dot Williams, a school chum. 

“All ready for the dance, Ann?” asked 
Dot eagerly. “Just think only two more 
days until we will be leaving this place 
for one happy week-end.” Dot, noticing 
the embarrassed look on Ann’s face, ask- 
ed, “Don’t you feel well, Ann, or what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh! nothing at all,’ replied Ann, 
“only I have decided not to go.” 

Dot, guessing the reason, asked to be 
told the story. After hearing the tale, 
she told her friend good-bye and started 
on her way. 

“Think it over, Ann, and come go with 
me,” she called back. “Let me know.” 


The next morning Ann hurried over 
to Dot’s room to wish her a good time. 
She found her busy choosing her ward- 
robe for the trip. Ann eagerly offered 
to help pack for her, and started on her 
task. Dot having left the room, for the 
purpose, of borrowing some articles, Ann 
was alone. She gazed wonderingly at 
the clothes spread out for her to pack. 


“If J were only packing mine!’ she 
thought. “But why shouldn't I ber 
Haven’t I had many dates myself? Why 
should I be displeased because he hasr 
I am only jealous! I will go,” she said, 
and rushed to her room to pack. A few 
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minutes later, Dot came running into her 
room in search of her. Both together 
were soon ready to depart. 

How lovely the dance hall looked! How 
lovely the couples! How lovely the en- 


trancing color of the dresses as the spot- 
light rounded the couples! But no one 
knew how happy one couple was as they 
danced to the low, sweet melody of the 
orchestra playing “Together.” 


TIME TO HUNT A JOB 
WiLson HoMAN 


When de winter day am a-creepin’ 
And de ground begins to freeze, 

When de white folks am a-sleepin’ 
And de turkey’s in de trees, 

Den ole winter his song is hummin’; 
I can hear his chilly sob, 

And de time is sho’ly cummin’ 
When dis coon must hunt a job. 


What About Red Hair? 


HELEN SHAVER 


fava] ENTLEMEN prefer blondes 

| and marry brunettes, but what 
1 want to know is, what about 
red hairr Where do I come in 
on the scene.” Polly sank 
down in despair on the divan 
and faced her heart-rending problem for 
the fifty-fifth time—no less. As she 
pondered, she shook her tousled, curly, 
glowing, red hair that she hated with a 
passionate, fiery hatred. All her life her 
beautiful, conspicious hair had made her 
a target for the names of “Carrot,” “Red” 
for comments such as, “Oh, yes, Polly’s 
a nice girl, but my dear, her hair! So— 
er—loud, you know.” So, always she had 
hated it, and threatening to cut it all off 
only made her feel extremely childish, 
for anyone with any sense at all could 
imagine how she’d look with no hair! 
Even Polly was not that dumb; so she 
bore the misfortune with shame and an- 
guish—and was almost disappointed if 


the new out-of-town boy she met didn’t 
start getting fresh right away and call her 
all kinds of names which only a girl with 
red hair was supposed to take. 

“It's only in books and movies and 
things like that that red hair is ever really 
romantic!” wailed Polly. “In real life 
it’s the most hateful thing a girl could 
be born with.” 

“Don't be silly, Polly,” said her mo- 
ther in a calm voice, not at all affected 
by Polly’s violent outbursts. “Your hair 
is very pretty and makes you rather out- 
standing, I think.” 

“Yes, that’s what they all say they 
think, but really, in their hearts, they’re 
pitying me because I can wear only a cer- 
tain color of dress, and a certain kind of 
hat, and I always have to act full of pep, 
with plenty of fire and vitality and dis- 
play a temper when | don’t want to— 
all because a girl with red hair is sup- 
posed to be like that!” 
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“Well, my dear,” her mother spoke 
again, “don’t work yourself into a tan- 
trum over a trifle like that. Calm your- 
self and answer the telephone, please.” 

“Well, anyway—” Polly was determin- 
ed to have the last word as she got up— 
“if something doesn’t happen soon to 
make me change my mind, I’m going to 
be a blonde immediately ‘cause gentle- 
men prefer ‘em. Even if I don’t know 
many gentlemen, they’ve got the same 
instincts anyway.” 

She talked over the ‘phone in an an- 
noyed, bored voice and in a few moments 
returned to answer her mother’s inquiry, 
“Who was itP” 

“Oh, nobody but Vi—same ole thing. 
Just said she’s having a last-minute par- 
ty for a friend of her brother’s who just 
blew into town and must be entertained. 
He’s leaving in the morning so she had 
to have it tonight.’”’ Polly rambled on, 
half to herself. “And I’ll go in and 
Vill introduce me as ‘Polly, the Spit- 
fire, or something silly like that and 
then he'll say ‘Why, hullo, Red—What 
d’ye say we go and fight it out nowr 
Always did like red-haired, tempermen- 
tal people anyway’.” 

“Well, all right,” she yelled as a part- 
ing thrust as she bounded out of the 
room. ‘Just wait ’till [| come home to- 
night and see if I don’t tell you it’s ex- 
actly like that—or almost, anyway! 
Then maybe you won’t laugh and think 
I’m silly.” 

That night as Polly went alone through 
the large front door into the reception 
room where the guest of honor was being 
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introduced, she found herself gazing into 
two masculine eyes so different from her 
own blue ones. The admiration that shone 
in them was obvious, and Polly was a pic- 
ture worth looking at, with her flaming 
hair, dress to match her eyes, and white 
evening coat. As Vi introduced her to 
Jill Holmes, her brother’s friend, and in- 
cidently, the man who possessed the ad- 
miring eyes, instead of the snappy wise- 
cracks, Polly had trained her ears to ex- 
pect, she heard a—well—just heavenly 
voice saying an almost unbelievable thing. 
It was this—“You have the most gor- 
geous hair I’ve ever seen.”’ 


“But—but—” Polly hastened to try to 
explain that it wasn’t gorgeous at all— 
that 1t was hateful and ugly—and—but 
the attractive Jill Holmes, with his eyes 
still admiring, was leading her out into 
the moonlit garden of roses. 


Strange as it may seem, Jill’s overnight 
visit lengthened vaguely—a week—two 
weeks—a month. And all the town knew 
why. It was because of Polly’s glorious 
red hair. . 


And when, on a certain night—Jill, 
with something else besides admiration in 
his eyes, asked Polly to marry him, she, 
in an amazed and happy voice, exclaim- 
ed, “But—but—my hair, you know. Gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes and marry _ bru- 
nettes but red hair just doesn’t come in 
at all.” 


“My dear,” laughed the heavenly voice 
“Gentlemen may prefer blondes and mar- 
ry brunettes, but they just adore red 
heads! At least this one does!” 
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THINK! 


CLARENCE FURR 


What causes thingsP Why do some people 
react 

To certain things in different ways? 

Men ask these question; and men who do 

Are men who asked similar questions in 
their youth; 

Not to others, but to themselves, for they 

Would profit only in that way. 

Why are some minds great, and others 
small? 

Not great from knowledge learned in 
books, 

Nor small because not told of Roman 
Wars, 

But great in power to think and under- 
stand 

That which on one else has ever thought 
or ever will. 

To think of what you think or greater 
still— 

To think of what others think or think 
you think. 

To think a thing, or think of thinking 
of a thing, 

And still go on, and think of thinking 
of thinking of a thing. 

Your mind thinks ea, but to think much 
further— 

Something would surely crack; just the 
same 

For exercise or future thoughts—think! 


THE FRESHMAN 


DEWITT SHANK 


All my life—I was just a child, 
Playing in grammar grades with toys, 
But now I guess I’m grown up, boys, 
I’m a Freshman! 
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Hawthorne's Style As A Symbolist 


HAROLD J. 


writer expresses his personal- 
ity through the style that he 
uses in his stories. But writers 
choose various methods of get- 
ting their stories told. Since 
Hawthorne chooses abstract 
themes he has to fall back on a concrete 
way of “getting them across.’’ Thus he 
uses the symbolic method and makes it 
effective through his charm of style. In 
this composition, | have in mind Haw- 
thornes THE HOUSE OF SEVEN 
GABLES. In this story, his method of 
representing things by symbolism shows 
the author’s art. 

When Hawthorne wants to show you 
that the sins of a family are handed 
down from generation to generation, he 
does not tell you in a direct way but in 
a “misty” or indirect manner. For in- 
stance, when he wants to show that the 
Pyncheon family has suffered from de- 
generation, he does not tell in so many 
words that it has degenerated, but makes 
an analogy of it through symbolism. 

When comparing the family to the ros- 
es in the garden, he says that the roses 
look beautiful from a distance, but when 
you come up to them they appear to be 
black in the center with blight. This 
means that as the flowers have a beau- 
tiful appearance but a blighted heart, so 
the Pyncheon family has a good outward- 
ly appearance but at heart it is suffering 
from the wrongs done by Colonel Pyn- 
cheon. He was beloved by the citizens 
because they thought him to be a good 
man, but at heart he was wicked, in that 
he had wrongfully taken Matthew 
Maule’s land away from him. This has 
reference to Judge Pyncheon also, who 


was known to the towns-folk as an up-. 


BLOSSER 


right and honest man, but at heart he 
was a deep-dyed hypocrite because he had 
caused Clifford to be punished for a sin 
for which he himself was responsible, 

When Hawthorne tells about the house 
losing its freshness and_ loveliness, no 
word is said about the Colonel’s consci- 
ence hurting him for taking the land 
away from Matthew Maule, but he says 
that the well lost its sweetness and bubb- 
ling qualities. This merely means that 
the house the Pyncheons once thought 
so beautiful and magnificent deteriorated 
in their minds because there was a wrong 
attached to the deed, and the sweetness 
and “pristine quality” once in their lives 
had now become bitter and brackish. 

Hawthorne tells us that the family be- 
came so small that the chickens which had 
once been as big as turkeys had degene- 
rated to such an extent that they were 
only as big as partridges. We under- 
stand that the chickens had hardly grown 
this small, but the family had sunk in 
importance and vitality. 

In the Chapter, “May and Novem- 
ber,’ Phoebe and Hepzibah are compar- 
ed to these two months. Phoebe, a 
Pyncheon of the better kind, is compar- 
ed to May because of her gentle qualities 
like the month. Hepzibah, on _ the 
other hand, is compared to November, be- 
cause of her rough ways and cold look 
like the month of November. 

In trying to show the Pyncheons and 
mankind in general as a grasping people, 
Hawthorne compares them to a monkey 
belonging to an organ grinder. The mon- 
key took all that was thrust into his hand 
and was continually looking for more. Of 
this the author says: “Take this monkey 
just as he was, and you could desire no 
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better image of the Mammon of copper- 
coin, symbolizing the grossest form of the 
love of money.” Notice that he does not 
mention the Pyncheons in this passage, 
but he expects you to figure that out for 
yourself, as we can do when we recall the 
chapter of “Alice Pyncheon,” in which 
Gervayse Pyncheon was willing to sell 
the fair Alice’s soul for information about 
the much-discussed ‘Eastern Grant.” 


As Judge Pyncheon sits in the living- 
room of the house, dead, the cat comes 
to the window and tries to get in. It is 
well-known that cats come to dead peo- 
ple, and thus “Graymalkin” came after 
Judge Pyncheon. Hawthorne means that 
Satan has come after the wicked old 


Judge. 


When Hepzibah and Clifford came 
home, and found Phoebe and Holgrave 
together, Hepzibah and Clifford said that 
Alice’s flowers were blooming sweetly 
again. This is symbolic of the fact that 
the Pyncheon family had made restitu- 
tion and was. gaining ground beciuse 
Phoebe and Holgrave had fallen in love 
and were to be married. Holgrave was 
in reality a Maule and by the intermar- 


riage, the old false pride based on ances- 
try would be righted. 

Hawthorne uses similes to bring out his 
descriptions. In the part afore-mention- 
ed in which Poebe and Hepzibah are com- 
pared to the months, the author illus- 
trates his ability at emphasizing abstract 
qualities. In the chapter, “The Flight 
of Two Owls,” a simile is used to de- 
scribe Clifford and Hepzibah wandering 
the streets as two owls in daylight. He 
could not have drawn a better or more 
impressive picture than that. In the 
chapter, “The Flower of Eden,” 
Phoebe is well portrayed as a loving 
person that meant to the old house what 
a fresh flower means to a withered gar- 
den. This also has reference to the fact 
that love had sprung up between Phoebe 
and Holgrave, a love that bridged the 
gulf between aristocracy and democracy. 

Hawthorne uses many other similes and 
symbols in making the reader see the 
story in a true light. He uses this means 
with the skill of a consummate artist. It 
will pay any person to take time to read 
some of his stories and look for similes 
and symbols for a better insight into h’s 
special kind of genius. 


AUTUMN 


BERNICE SLOOP 


The leaves are turning red and gold, 
The vines are brown and dry. 
Birds are flying toward the south, 

Autumn is drawing nigh! 


Hallowe’en is coming too, 
Witches and goblins to give us fear, 
The squirrels are stowing away their nuts, 
Autumn is almost here. 


And now the leaves have fallen, 
The grass is withering fast, 
The bonfires are being lighted, 

Autumn is here at last. 
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THE FRESHMAN 
MiriAM_ HirscH 


Here’s to the Freshman! 
So fresh and so green, 

He’s always to be heard, 
And usually to be seen. 


He strolls up the corridor 

As proud as he can be, 

With an air upon his face, 
Which means, “Ah, look at me.” 


Oh, Freshman, keep on striving, 

For some day you may be, 

When you've reached the ladder’s top, 
A Senior grand like me. 


THE GALLOPING GOOSE 


Reip LINEWEAVER 


The way was long, the night was cold, 

The pilot was infirm and old, 

His flying suit, well-lined with hay, 

Seemed to have known a better day. 

Galloping Goose, the craft he flew, 

Stuck together with nails and glue, 

Shivered and shimmied and flapped its 
wings. 

So wierd and palsied was its flight 

That folks on the ground looked up in 
fright, 

And cried, “Beware, 

An airplane’s ghost is in the air!” 

Ten thousand feet above the ground 

A brunette angel was flying ‘round. 

“Come, old pilot, to me,” she yelled, 

“T’ve been sent to take you to hell.” 

“Old girl, that’s great,” the pilot grinned, 

“For hell is better than what I’m in.” 

The pilot passed without a groan; 

The Galloping Goose flew on alone. 
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A Collegiate Ford 


ROLLAND BERRY 


‘|F course, you know that most 
| boys who go to college in this 
generation must have some 
kind of a “One Hoss Shay’”— 
be it Packard or Lizzie. And 
they don’t all have that extra 
jack either. So if they have a few soft 
and others—not so flattering. And also 
herbs, they go around to the junk house 
or follow a ton truck out to a wreck and 
pull off anything they see that will help 
along with the bus. They capture any- 
thing from a spark plug to a hub cap. 
When they have got their bacon, they 
head for home. 

To start off they get first the impor- 
tant things you call axles and wheels, 
because you can coast on these, you 
know. Next they try to get a chassis. 
This varies in  description—sometimes 
having one door and sometimes no door 
at all. By chance the persevering young 
men may be able to get a chassis with a 
windshield. When they have this much, 
they think they have it all. But exper- 
lence is the best teacher. Now they go 
and try to find an engine, as most Fords 
do have engines, but not always the kind 
that run. Well, now this is what makes 
them dig down in their last summer’s sav- 
ings. They try to get it for nothing, 
and when the junk man gives them the 
verdict, they almost pass out. Finally, 
when their last words fail, they fork over. 
It just depends upon how the _ fellow’s 
conscience works, whether he sells them 
a good motor for his outrageous prices or 
not. Sometimes he will sell them one 
that runs, and sometimes he won't. 


After they get that set up, they awake 
to the fact that they must have a drive- 
shaft, and not until they are greased from 
top to bottom, do they get it set up. 
Well, they think, of course, that that is 
all, but that is only half of it. Now they 
must get some fenders. Sometimes they 
can make them match and _ sometimes 
they can’t. So they get an assortment of 
them! maybe two from a Lincoln and 
two from those things you call Fords. 
You know every little bit helps. The 
fender with the biggest name goes in the 
rear. Of course, now they must have 
some form of lights, even though it’s 
only parking lights, because they are the 
most important. You don’t need any of 
this fancy dashboard equipment. All 
you need is a small lever for the gas and 
spark. 


When, at last, they think they have 
finished and go to start, they realize they 
don’t have a starter, so they go and find 
a crank. After searching high and low, 
they come across one. Then they wake 
up and realize that even a Ford must 
have gas and oil. Now it runs—‘and 
how?”’ 


Finally this collection must receive its 
decorations of white paint, advertising 
everything from silk underwear to chew- 
ing gum. After the untiring young men 
have given their vehicle a thorough in- 
spection and written in the last vacant 
space with colored paint, they may, not 
without some pride, put it into the widely 
known class of Collegiate Fords. 
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Book Reviews 


“TWILIGHT SLEEP” 
By Edith Wharton 


“Twilight Sleep,” a story of divorce 
from the pen of America’s foremost wo- 
man author, is laid among the cosmopoli- 
tan circle of New York. Lita Wyant is 
suddenly seized by the desire to express 
her personality. This desire involves 
severing all matrimonial ties and going 
into the movies. Pauline Manford does 
not want her daughter-in-law to be in- 
volved in the scandal of a divorce court; 
so with the aid of her daughter, Nova 
Manford, she sets out to prevent it. 

“Twilight Sleep” is a study of char- 
acter as found in American aristocracy, 
and as a study of character, it 1s highly 
amusing. There is Pauline Manford, the 
society matron, Lita, the Bohemian, Nova 
and Jim, the faithful and staid, and Dex- 
ter Manford, the business man. The 
book gets its name from the main char- 
acters being in “twilight sleep” that 
comes into everyone’s life just after mid- 
dle age—that faint flush just before dusk. 

In this book Mrs. Wharton has fol- 
lowed the same trend that is characteris- 
tic of her former books—sombre realism 
—as found so impressive in “The House 
of Mirth” and “Ethan Frome.” 


“TRADER HORN” 


By Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
Ethelreda Lewis 


These adventures of a lad on the Iv- 
ory Coast of Africa who set them down 
at the age of seventy-three are edited in 
the most interesting way imaginable. Mr. 
Horn submitted a chapter to Mrs. Lewis 
who suffixed Trader Horn’s conversa- 
tion upon the contents of the chapter. 


These additions give a clearer idea of the 
character and philosophy of Mr. Horn, 
and therefore are very interesting. There 
is a queer “love-interest” in the book that 
coordinates with the main theme and 
prevents the book from becoming a tra- 
velogue upon African rivers. An eighteen- 
th century air, which reminds one of ad- 
venture tales in the time of Defoe, per- 
vades the book; it is fostered by the salty 
phrases and queer wording used by Mr. 
Horn. 

“Trader Horn” is different from most 
modern books and because of the total 
absence of the barbarousness of civiliza- 
tion it 1s like a breath of cool mountain 
air after a sultry night in a city. Asa 
taste of this interesting work, I have se- 
lected a few of the author’s views on 
America. 

“Novelty’s what they want in Amer- 
ica.” 

“The Americans won't look at a book 
if it isn’t accurate in details.” 

“A moral people except when it comes 
to murder and so on.” 


“THE VANGUARD” 
By Arnold Bennett 


As the servants of the Hotel Splendide 
of Naples had gone on a strike, the hotel 
guests, at the invitation of Count Veruda, 
go upon a yacht, “The Vanguard,” for 
dinner. While inspecting the engine 
rooms, Septimius Sutherland, an admirer 
of system, and Harriet Perkins, a beau- 
tiful society woman, are locked in. Upon 
gaining their freedom, they find that the 
yacht belongs to Lord Ferber and not to 
his highness’s secretary. The puzzle of 
their imprisonment fascinates Harriet 
and Septimius. So they try to discover 
Lord Ferber’s motive. 
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Lord Ferber is an unreal, yet, convinc- 
ing character; Harriet, the beautiful, 1s 
the love-interest. “The Vanguard” is a 
very entertaining book. It can be enjoy- 
ed more by an adult than by a young 
person, as an adult can appreciate the 
clever dialogue more. I should say it is 
—yes—a very “light transcript of man- 
ners’ dealing with a far-fetched episode 
in which the suspense is sustained de- 
lightfully. 


“ARROWSMITH,” “ELMER GAN- 
TRY” and “THE MAN WHO KNEW 
COORIDGES 


By Sinclair Lewis 


The main difference between “Arrow- 
smith” and “Elmer Gantry” is that one 
debunks the medical and health official 
professions, while the other debunks the 
ministerial career. Each hero gets expell- 
ed from college before he has received his 
degree (but afterward obtains it) wan- 
ders around in the West hunting for a 
“big chance,” finally finds it, and be- 
comes great. The plot of both books 
breaks down in the middle; they have the 
same style and method of presentation, 
and contain the same amount of debunk- 
ing facts. “Elmer Gantry” illustrates that 
evangelistical meetings are an appeal to 
your emotions to get your money and 
that even prominent holy men like a lit- 
tle illegal love. “Arrowsmith” shows 
that public health ofifcials are mercenary 
and can invent statistics to prove their 
points. The two books collaborate in 
proving that man is after either money or 
fame, and that all persons are partly bad. 

Why is it that “holy people” so despise 
“Elmer Gantry” and Sinclair Lewis? It 
is because of the facts and ridicule that 
he pushes under their austere noses. Who 
can endure to be laughed at? 

And now comes “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge.” This bit of satire is Lewis’s 
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greatest artistic achievement as yet. It 
is the subtle and amusing satire that we 
got only a a taste of now and then in his 
former books. It is written in a style 
that seems simple, but try to imitate it. 
“The Man Who Knew Coolidge” is Low- 
ell Schmalty, who explains that his name 
is not German, but Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Mr. Schmalty, drunk, starts to tell a joke. 
Before he gets to the end, he has, in Lew- 
is’s characteristically detailed fashion, 
brought in all his family quarrels and 
his own experiences. What a yarn a 
drunk Dutchman can spin! 

Let us consider the possibilities that 
Sinclair Lewis’s works have of wearing 
with time. His style is neither original, 
vivid, or sparkling. It is rather slow 
and dull, and only seldom does he reach 
heights that can be called good litera- 
ture. His personnel are not real char- 
acters; they are merely consistent. Lew- 
is's descriptions are only accurate—-not 
wonderful. The durability of his works 
lies in the thoughts that are between the 
lines, and in the true, accurate, average 
representation of the modern age. He 
writes about the mid-west. It is probably 
the medium between the cultured East 
and the barbarian West—Hollywood is 
in the West. And this material Lewis 
knows. Perhaps he is too sordidly real- 
istic and is given too much to detail. And 


too, we should not like to be judged 
abroad by his portrayal. Yet can we 
gainsay the truth of his fictionr His 


books are important in that they portray 
a certain period of American life, but 
they are not great books. 


“CARMEN” 


By Prosper Merimee 
Carmen, a beautiful gypsy, and a work- 
er in a Spanish cigar factory, becomes 
infatuated by Don Jose, a soldier of the 
guard. He, in turn, is so sorely smitten 


by love for her that he eventually kills 
his superior officer because he had seen 
him with Carmen. For safety, Don Jose 
and Carmen flee to a gang of gypsy 
thieves and smugglers, and as a means 
of livelihood ply their trade with them. 
Carmen soon tires of Don Jose, but his 
affection for her never wavers. Carmen 
has no pity; Don Jose becomes miser- 
able. 

This book is a very absorbing study of 
gypsy character, and Carmen 1s a char- 
acter that you will either love, hate, ad- 
mire, or pity. The style is very fresh 
and vivid. Merimee has one purpose; 
that purpose is to tell the story, and it is 
not hindered by long descriptions or di- 
eressions. 


“COLOMBA” 
By Prosper Merimee 


Colonel Nevil and his daughter, Lydia, 
decide to go to Corsica; the Colonel be- 
cause of the hunting possibilities, and 
Lydia because no other Englishwoman 
tad ever been there. En route they meet 
M. Della Rebbia, a Corsican, who had 
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spent most of his life on the continent and 
had served a term in the French conti- 
nental army. During M. Della Rebbia’s 
absence his father had been killed, and 
the criminal had not yet been discover- 
ed, but public opinion had laid the guilt 
upon the Barricenes, the feudal enemies 
of the Rebbias. A “Sherlock Holmes” is 
found in the guise of Colomba, M. Della 
Rebbia‘s sister, and the murderer is 
brought to justice. 


De Maupassant thought so highly of 
Merimee’s powers of character delineation 
that he once gave the following as an ex- 
cuse for not relating the history of Ma- 
dam Parise, one of his characters—““The 
Homer who will sing of this Helen, and 
of the adventures of her Menelaus, must 
have the soul of a Merimee.” I think 
that Merimee proves the justice of the 
statement in the two books, “Carmen” 
and “Colomba.” And, although this 
study of Corsican honor in the latter is 
not quite as different from the usual run 
of books as “Carmen”, it is par excellence 
and one of the best books you'll find in 
lighter fiction. 


WORK WITH A WILL 


VERA BOWMAN 


Work, work, work; 


Don’t shirk, don’t shirk, 

If you work with a will, 

You will never be still 

To think of the scurries 

That are inclined to make you hurry 
And to miss your step 


And lose all your pep— 


So work with a will 


And you'll climb your happiness hill. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Dream 


yxaiNCE upon a time, some of the 
’r4¢| people of Harrisonburg had a 
dream. At first, the dream was 
very vague and impractical. 
But gradually, it dawned upon 
these people that the dream 
might become a reality. Finally, they 
knew that it was to become a reality. The 
dream grew and grew; the people worked 
and believed in it; and, at last, it began 
to take a definite form. 

Our High School is the product of that 
dream. For years the people of Harri- 
sonburg have striven to obtain a high 
school that would be suited to the require- 
ments of their children. Last year, it be- 
came a settled fact that the city would 
have a new high school. Every effort 
was exerted to make it possible to enter 
the new building at the beginning of the 
school year; and, two days before the for- 
mal enrollment of pupils, the doors were 
thrown open to the public, who came, 
saw, and admired. 

The four most outstanding features 
about the structure are the cafeteria, the 
gymnasium, the library, and the labora- 
tory equipment. 

The cafeteria, the pride of the building, 
is situated at the left of the first story, 
about ten feet below the level of the 
main floor. Special dishes with H. H. S. 
in blue letters and silverware engraved 
with H. H. S. are used there. The cafe- 
teria accommodates about three hundred 
pupils, who may be seated around special 
tables and benches for this purpose. Lead- 
ing off from the cafeteria is the kitchen. 
Mrs. Frank Heatwole is in charge of the 


Realized 


cafeteria and kitchen. A large size electric 
stove and a large size frigidaire are part 
of the equipment. To the rear of 
the kitchen is a_ large pantry with 
shelves running from the floor to the 
ceiling. This is the storehouse of the 
cafeteria. 


The gymnasium is the largest room in 
the building. The pleasing shade of light 
green in which all the woodwork 1s paint- 
ed immediately impresses the eyes. The 
floor is very expansive and made of hard 
wood. It is now laid off for three courts, 
basket ball, volley ball, and soccer. At 
the upper end to the right and at the 
lower end to the left, are steps which lead 
into the balcony. The balcony, however, 
may also be reached from the landing 
between the second and third floors. It 
is in this balcony that the senior high 
school students have their seats for as- 
sembly. The junior high school students 
are seated below the balcony on the main 
floor of the gymnasium. The speaker 
stands on this main floor, easily address- 
ing the students all over the room. 
Branching off from the main floor at the 
lower right end, are the girls’ and boys’ 
locker rooms. These lockers are a new 
experiment in the school. In the locker 
rooms there are also two floors. On the 
lower floor, there are about two hundred 
lockers and four showers; on the upper 
floor, there are about fifty lockers. Small 
spiral steps lead from the lower to the 
upper floor. The door of the upper floor 
is on the landing between the second and 
third floors, bringing it on the same level 
with the balcony of the gymnasium. 
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The library is on the second story. The 
walls are completely filled with shelves 
which have been very well supplied with 
books that have been donated. The books 
have been classified and arranged, and 
the card system is used for distribution. 
The library is kept by three students of 
the high school. Five tables, thirty chairs, 
and one charging desk compose the fur- 
niture of the library. 

The latest and most up-to-date equip- 
ment in the school is in the laboratory. 
The physics and chemistry laboratory has 
twelve double desks, equipped with water 
and gas, and seating twenty-four stu- 
dents. Each desk has movable and sep- 
arate seats. There are eight lockers to 
each desk; four for each pupil. The tops 
of the desks have a black oil finish which 
is chemical proof. The demonstration 
table also has the chemical proof black 
oil finish and is equipped with gas, water, 
and electricity. 

The biology laboratory has fifteen 
double desks, seating thirty students, and 
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supplied with gas only. The desks are 
like those in the physics laboratory, and 
the demonstration table is the same. Each 
room is equipped with blackboards. The 
lighting system is semi-direct. Separat- 
ing the two laboratories is a large store 
room. An extra store room is outside, 
adjoining the biology room. 

But the dream of our High School is 
not yet complete. It has only begun. 
Much has been accomplished, but the 
task is too colossal to finish with one 
stroke. There is yet the assembly hall to 
be constructed, the swimming pools and 
gridiron to be made, and the grounds 
to be smoothed and laid off in some def- 
inite plan of beauty. There is still much 
work to be done within the building as 
well as without. But the work has start- 
ed—that remains as the largest and most 
important fact; and with the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Keister, who has worked per- 
severingly the whole summer, we may be 
certain that the task will be finished, and 
bis dream will come true too. 


Meaning of The Tay 


Many people have wondered what the 
word, Taj, means. “Taj”, to us, is a 
beautiful symbol. . 

In 1632 A. D., the Mogul emperor, 
Shah Jehan, erected the Taj Mahal at 
Agra as a tomb to his favorite wife, 
Muntaz Mahal. It was twenty-two years 
before the building was completed. After 
the building had been finished, Shah Je- 
han ordered the architect to be thrown 
over a cliff so that he could never again 


plan such a gorgeous structure. The 
building was and still is, famous for its 
richness of ornamentation and extreme 
delicacy, which make it a masterpiece of 
architecture. 

Just as the Taj Mahal is a supreme ef- 
fort toward beauty, so is THE TaJ, our 
magazine, a supreme effort toward lite- 
rary beauty. THE TAs is supposed to 
signify a literary masterpiece, and its aim 
is to excel all others of its kind. 
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ATTENTION! 


The Seniors have two privileges; they 
obtained them during the last week of 
September. They have the privilege of 
setting a worthy example for the under- 
graduates, and the privilege of spending 
their vacant periods in the library. 

The classes met during the second week 
of school and elected their ofifcers. The 
positions were filled as follows: 


SENIOR 


Royall sMauZzveccnne eee President 
Robert “Reillviceatewn. Vice-President 
Frances Gardnet........ Secretary- Treasurer 
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PASSA apa 
ki 


JUNIOR 

LEWIS HCTEWS,.astavck ouaeae name President 
Harrys Berry.) oe Vice-President 
Maria Sheehy............ Secretary- Treasurer 

SOPHOMORE 
Howard:Whetsel cee President 
Timothy: Herring.....:......:... Vice-President 
June Taliaferro.....:.:.. Secretary- Treasurer 

FRESHMAN 
Masshall;Firebaugh: 20s President 
Emily (Lonergan en Vice-President 


Charlotte Alexander... Secretary-Treasurer 
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ASSEMBLIES 


Our first assembly was called at 10:50 
on September 13. Mr. Garrison led the 
devotional exercises, after which Mr. 
Stanley welcomed the students to the new 
building in the name of the faculty and 
the school board. Mr. Keister, in con- 
clusion, admonished us in a forceful way 
about care and appreciation of the new 
building. 

The public library that is soon to be 
opened was the subject of an address 
given us recently by Dr. Williams, rector 
of the local Episcopal Church. The li- 
brary will consist of about one thousand 
carefully selected volumes. This num- 
ber, though small, will be a great aid in 
spreading knowledge and should receive 
the undi\:ded support of the town. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Barton, teacher of Freshman his- 
tory and English, is one of the faculty for 
the first time this year. She has taught 
at Raphine, Virginia, her home town, 
and Beuna Vista. She spent last winter 
and summer studying at Charlottesville, 
where she has just received her M. A. 
degree in English. 

Mr. Jackson, another new member of 
the faculty, is instructor of science. He 
spent the summer studying at Peabody. 
He taught at Memphis, Tennessee before 
coming here. 

Mr. Hodges studied at the University 
of Virginia last summer. 

Miss Stull and Miss Herwig toured 
the western part of the United States 
this summer. 

Henry Happer is going to Woodberry 
Forrest. 

Everett Ott is attending The National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Virginia Travis is going to school in 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

John Conrad is going to Randolph- 
Macon. 
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NEW STUDENTS 


Mary Acker 
William Acker 
Warren Burton 
Eldridge Cox 
Mildred Cox 
Leighton Harlin 
Margaret Hopkins 
Anna Shiplett 
Ruby Showalter 
Samuel Shrum 
Welby Swartz 
Worth Logan 
Bess Nethkan 
Frances Taylor 


FRESHMEN 


LITTLE charlotte alexander 


roy bazzle 

ruth bodine 
betty branner 
andy claybrook 
tracy cooper 
johnny crews 
maggie crews 
jhonny dilworth 
lib eaton 
marshall firebaugh 
helen flick 

reba lineweaver 
martha logan 
emily lonergan 
lucille lough 
carleton mabee 
charlotte mauzy 
madge flippo 
aurelia gambill 
florence garrison 
evelyn gilmore 
mamie gimore 
evelyn gochenour 
norine hammon 
royall kinchelow 
douglas koontz 
mervil layman 
herbert layman 
clifford see 
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dot lineweaver 
kate sullivan 
austin taylor 
lurty taylor 
pauline taylor 
fannie toppin 
eddie mcglaughlin 
lilly miller 

betty mitchell 
frances o’donnell 
susie pence 
numa randolph 
felton riley 
goldie ritchey 
charlie sharmon 
beatrice shorts 
sibyl shover 
alma showalter 
doris showalter 
maggie showalter 
tommy simmons 
gordon sprinkel 
ann staples 
clay staples 
clarence steele 
hamilton strange 
ginny stroop 
kathy pittington 
jimmie bryon 
beulah van pelt 
katy van pelt 
maggie willis 
johnny wilson 
layton yancey 
lottie walters 
mildred baugher 
charlie neff 

nna fearnon 
harry slaven 
thelma hedrick 
warren burton 
mabel conrad 
willie richard 
mary richard 
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LITTLE ola branum 

‘i mary funkhouser 
charlie propst 
earl heatwole 
lottie morrison 
helen homan 
willy vine 


OUR HALLOWE’EN 
ENTERTAINMENT 


On October 31 at 7:30, the Tas Staff 
will give a carnival in the new gymnas- 
ium. The purpose of this entertainment 
is to help finance the school magazine. 
The entertainment will be in keeping with 
the season, and the hall will be decorated 
accordingly. Every one is asked to come 
in costume. Several days beforehand, 
masques will be sold for five cents a- 
piece by certain high school pupils, and 
it is asked that pupils buy their masques 
at school. Although it is not compul- 
sory that all come in costume, it 1s hoped 
that most will, as a great deal of enjoy- 
ment will be derived from the costumes, 
and a prize will be given for the best. 

The middle of the gymnasium floor 
will be the midway of the carnival, and 
there will be a crier to direct the crowd. 
On the right hand side of the gym as you 
enter from the hall, will be the various 
booths, candy stands, apple stands, for- 
tune telling, and others. A cake will be 
raffled off, and the queen of the carnival 
voted for, after which, there will be two 
numbers by the orchestra. At this time, 
the crowd wil! be seated before the stage, 
which will be arranged at the lower end 
of the hall. Following the numbers by 
the orchestra will be the crowning of the 
queen and the parade of costumes by the 
judges’ stand. Next in order will be 
minstrel and vaudeville sketches, with 
choruses and individual numbers. 
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Alumni News 


Rosa Lee Ott has returned to Mary 
Baldwin College. 

Clifford Byers has returned to A. M. 
A. 

Lawrence Pace, Joe Ney, and Grimes 
Heneberger have returned to University 
of Virginia. 

Harold Shomo and Fallon Sullivan 
have resumed their studies at V. M. f. 

Thomas Blatt recently enrolled at Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Ben Morrison is a student at Richmond 
Medical College. 

Thomas Davis has enrolled at V. P. I. 

George Turner is again a student at 
Washington and Lee. 

Orville Chew has obtained a position 
in town at Williamson Drug Co. 

Walter Wayland and John Shaver have 
returned to Roanoke Business College. 


Francis Wayland is attending Bridge- 
water College. 


Charles Mathias has a position at B. 
Ney & Sons’. 

Warren Kiracofe is going to Roanoke 
Business College. 


We are glad to have Mary Heltzel, 
Frances Dovel, Edith Leake, and Louise 
Yancey back with us. They are taking 
a commercial course. 

Ruth Mabee is now a student at Deni- 
son University at Granville, Ohio. 

Walton Wine is attending Washington 
and Lee this year. 

Julia Duke, Virginia Harlin, Anna 
Lyons Sullivan, Frances Rolston, and 
Ethel Shoemaker are enrolled at State 
Teachers College. 

Mamie O’Donnell is working at The 
Virginia Drug Co. 

Naoma Hisey has a position at the 
Republican Headquarters. 

Elizabeth Lowenbach is in training at 
The Rockingham Memorial Hospital. 


Georgia Shank is a student at Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland. 

Margaret Pence is teaching at Alta 
Vista. 

Miriam Isaacs is secretary to Mr. 
Stanley and bookkeeper for the cafeteria. 

Louie Claybrook is at William and 
Mary this year. 

Hampton Mauzy has returned to Da- 
vidson College. 

Helen Kerr is teaching at Leesburg. 

Lenwill Holloman is at Washington 
and Lee. 

Perry Dechert has returned to Cor- 
nell. 

Patrick Reilly is again at V. P. I. 

Elizabeth Ott is working at the City 
Treasurer’s Office in town. 

Howard Armstrong is at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

Robert <Henryais,at.:V.7PR. 1, 


WEDDINGS 


BRADLEY—BURNSIDE 

Miss Helen Bradely and Mr. Douglas 
Burnside were married at the Methodist 
Church. 

Mrs. Burnside is “a graduate of the 
Harrisonburg High School. 


HAAS—KEMPER 

Miss Elizabeth Haas and Mr. Albert 
Kemper weer united in marriage at the 
Episcopal Church on May 19. 

Mrs. Kemper is a graduate of Harri- 
sonburg High School. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Ney have an- 
nounced the betrothal of their daughter, 
Lorraine, to Mr. Adrian Sonn. The 
wedding will take place in February. 

Miss Ney graduated from Harrison- 
burg High School with the class of °27. 
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H. H. S. WINS OVER WINCHESTER 


The H. H. S. foot ball season was for- 
mally opened Saturday, September 29, 
with the Blue Streaks defeating Handley 


High of Winchester. A slippery, mud- 
dy field and a drizzling rain failed to 
keep the Blue Streaks from scoring a 6— 
Q victory over Handley. 

Although the H. H. S. Eleven were out- 
classed by weight, twenty pounds to the 
man, they sifted through the line with 
ease. 


In the first quarter, Jim Vance, the 
“Red Grange” of the team, made a 25 
yard dash for a touchdown. Funkhouser 
contributed a 20 yard dash, but slipped 
and fell before he could reach Handley’s 
goal. 


The Blue Streaks had an almost per- 
fect defense, and kept Handley from get- 
ting any closer than the 20 yard line to 
the goal. 

It the’ H! HS. Bleven “continues ‘to 
play as well in the future, Martinsburg, 
Lexington, Staunton, Charlottesville and 
Covington will find that they have a real 
team to play. 


TH a0 Handley 0 
Vance’ cee ne Fe ee Kremer 
Mauz yi ata tere Tee Campbell 
NG Var scence nore Gi Cather 
Pence aircr niet eke Cee Clevenyer 
Berrycc tei en ek G Uh Grove 
© onnell areas E.G ee Fisher 
DundGres 1 enews OB:).:3 eee Grim 
BVGiS ae oo eee HB: si Clark 
Funkhouser .......... HBS ee Anderson 
Riley ean es en ae eho FERP ch 3. Jackson 

H. H. S. Subs—Yates, Henry, and 
Koontz. 


H. H. $. HOLDS LEXINGTON HIGH 


The Harrisonburg warriors for their 
second triumph, defeated Lexington High 
12—0. 

During the first half of the game, the 
H. H. S. Eleven failed to do their best. 
But in the last half they came back 
strong and put over a touchdown, and 
added another when a Lexington fumble 
was recovered behind the goal line. For 
the first touchdown the Blue Streaks 
marched 40 yards. The backfield men 
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tearing through the line. Dundore, who 
is rather new as quarterback, played a 
fine game. 

The team taken as a whole did not 
play as good a game as they played with 
Handley. This was partly due to the 


very hot weather. 
The Line Up: 

Petes 1Z PACS 0 
RTI Cia e, es... ccg | ES I cde Cumming 
5 as A a 1 Ek HORE ane Tyree 
Aad ERE a SN ea SHA io Varia aie Varner 
ohh pe aie i SoS ee a Coase te Thompson 
PHCKENSOM ac. wc les G24 Zimmerman 
PLZ Veen soos cc ve Thapar. Aa Shaunal 
TIGL P Sie. Bei Campbell 
BIO CA ys see). Sok) OB auc: Deever 
Loe eee ELBE aeestninis Ewing 
Funkhouser .......... BEB its Cone Bruce 
Pele kt et, EB ie ete Radford 


H. H. S. Subs—Koontz, Crews, Line- 
weaver. 


FOOTBALL BANQUET 


On the evening of October 7, the Har- 
risonburg High School football squad at- 
tended a delightful banquet, which was 


given by a group of business men inter- 
ested in the success of athletics. 

Short talks were made by Dr. J. J. 
Rives, retiring pastor of the Methodist 
Church; Superintendent W. H. Keister; 
Dr. Charles E. Conrad, and Coach Ray 
Odeffer. Mr. E. L. Fletcher acted as 
toastmaster. 


R. M. A. CONQUERED 


On Oct. 12 the H. H. S. Blue Streaks 
journeyed to Front Royal where they de- 
feated R. M. A. 6-0. The day was very 
hot and unfavorable for football.  Al- 
though R. M. A. out-weighed our boys, 
they were beaten because of the grit and 
determination which the High School 
team possessed. Neither team was scored 
on until the third quarter when Riley, 
our trusty fullback carried the ball 
across the line. The try for point was 
missed. 

Our boys were treated most courteous- 
ly by the R. M. A. team. After the 
game the “‘rats’” were made to attend our 
boys and help them in any way they 
could. 


“True expression, like the unchanging sun, © 


Clears and improves whate’er it shines 
upon.” 
—Pope. 
To our Exchanges: 

As very few exchanges have been re- 
ceived, we are going to take the space in 
this issue to set forth the policy of our 
Exchange Department for the coming 
year. It is with a feeling of modesty that 
we undertake to criticize our  fellow- 
school’s magazines, yet we want your 
comments and offer ours in turn. Our 
aim will be to tell what we honestly 
think—to comment on our exchanges in 
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a business-like way, and thus to make 
remarks that are worthwhile. 

In aiming to tell the truth impartially, 
we shall try to reveal defects as well as 
merits, for namby-pamby cirticism that 
says only soft things can never be bene- 
ficial or constructive. We have learned 
from past experience, that criticism giv- 
en with the right feeling and taken in 
the same spirit will go far to raise the 
standard of a magazine. This means 
that we invite comments on our maga- 
zine; tell us how we can improve it, for 
we have an open mind for any sugges- 
tions. 


——— 
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A little old Ford 

Is a funny bird, 

For when you try to start it 
It acts so absurd— 


It coughs a few times 
And lets out a sigh, 
And then come the cuss words— 
My! Oh! My! 
—JOHN CONVERSE 


HARD LUCK 


ROBERT FRANK 


‘Twas just about ten-thirty, 

When the storm was at its worst, 
I sat in my ricketty Ford, 

Watching a terrific cloud-burst. 


Fast the rain was pattering, 
Against my broken windshield, 
When the lightning struck the gas tank, 
And | landed in the field. 


The delay before the game with Lex- 
ington was due to Manager Homan’s 
searching for the “scrimmage line.” 


Friendly lady to little girl showing off 
her spelling ability: “Now, how do you 
spell abbreviation?” 

Little girl: “I won't spell that. It’s too 
short.” 


A candidate was speaking to an as- 
sembly of farmers in South Carolina. He 
was trying to impress upon them the fact 
that he was one of them. 

“Yes, sir, I was raised right bétween 
the corn rows.” 

An old farmer, unfavorably inclined, 
it seems, rose from his seat. “A pumpkin! 
by Gawd,” he said. 


Miss Herwig: “So you’re back from 
your vacation. Feel any changer” 
Miss Bridges: “Not a nickle.” 
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AS ADVERTISED 


VIRGINIA EARMAN 


The skies were overcast 
clouds. The fog rose slowly from the 
mountain hollows in the distance. The 
massive buildings of the business section 
loomed dark against the morning sky, 
and the wind blew the leaves which fell 
from the trees nearby, dancing down the 
avenue. Presently a sheet of rain fell 
heavily to earth as if it were a sheet of 
transparent iron. 

The guest in the hall bedroom of the 
Maudy Danks hotel looked  gloomily 
from the window to the street below. 
Everyone was hurrying to escape the 
rushing torrent. Suddenly through the 
ceiling came the fast dripping of the rain 
on his bed. 

Irate, he rushed down the stairs and ex- 
claimed in a commanding voice to the 
proprietor, “Look here, the rain is simp- 
ly pouring through the roof of my bed- 
room.’ 

“Absolutely according to our prospec- 
tus, sir—running water in every room,’ 
was the unexpected reply. 


with gray 


Miss Burckhalter: “Tell us something 
of the inventions and discoveries of the 
fifteenth century.” 


Elizabeth Moyers: “Well—William 


Caxton—he discovered the printing 
press.” 

Vera Bowman, quoting the _ Fairy’s 
speech from Act II of “Midsummer 


Night’s Dream”: 
“And I serve the fairy queen > 
To dew her herbs upon the green.” 


Fire Inspector: (looking over new 
building) “And where are the fire es- 
capes?” 

Owner: “Don’t you know this is leap 
year?” —Westminstrel 


Helen Taylor: “Bob, get out the win- 
dow—-standing in the window sneezing!” 

Bob Reilly: “That’s what I opened the 
window for.” 


Miss Burkhalter: “What do the fol- 
lowing lines come from?” 

“Little Masters, hat in hand, 

May I in your presence stand, 

Till your silence solve for me, 

This your three-fold mystery?” 

Billy Showalter, daydreaming, but 
raising his hand complacently, “Little 
Boy Blue.” 


Mrs. Stanley: (In. History Class) 
“Some one has said that the English 
Parliament can do anything except make 
a man a woman, or a woman a man.” 

Jimmy Vance: (very solemnly) “That’s 
right, Mrs. Stanley.” 


Miss Burkhalter: “And what do you 
think of “Oliver Twist,” Elizabeth?” — 
Elizabeth Moyers: “Oh, I never did 
think much of these new-fangled dances.” 


Dog Catcher: “Have your dogs got li- 
censes?”’ 

Little Boy: “No sir, but they’ve got 
calluses.” —Jabberwock 


Miss Burckhalter: “Well, now what 
did John Esten Cooke write?” 

Estelle Fauls: “He wrote the Scurry 
of Eagle’s Nest.” 


No one has ever complained of a 
parachute not opening.’ 


A Scotchman who was leaving on a 
business trip, called back as he was leav- 
ing: “Good-bye, all; and dinna forget 
to tak’ little Donal’s glasses off when he 
isna’ lookin’ at anything.” ree 

—H. P. Idea 
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THE VALLEY BOOK SHOP 


WELCOMES YOU 


Considered as the Students’ Downtown Headquarters 


“Nuf Sed” 


Areade Recreation Center | anes Silage 
and | i 
Arcade Restaurant | 


Bowling and Billiards Arcade Cigar Stand 
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Those great guys who leave footprints 
on the Sands of Time might be just broad 
jumpers. 


“Pardon me a moment, please,” said 
the dentist to Lewis Crews, “Before be- 
ginning to work I must have my drill.” 

“Good Gracious, man,” exclaimed 
Lewis, “can’t you fill a tooth without a 
rehearsal?” 

—Salesology 
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Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 


Operated by the Switzer Interests for over 


A Quarter Century 


Shoes and Shoe Repairing | S. BLATT 


Will appreciate your patronage | Cleaning and Dyeing 
Largest Plant in the Valley 
Yager’s Shoe Store | Farrisoubure.: Va: 
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New Virginia Theatre | 
| | 
Your Patronage is Appreciated : 
| | 
| 
? Candyland LILLIAN GOCHENOUR; 
| FOR THE BEST DRINKS Exclusive Millinery for all Occasions | 
: The Lalor theel own | Hosiery 
ie SI es Rea ee oe Ome ee . 
“l’m majoring in Greek—and you?” 
“Latin.” 
“Well, we'll have to get together and 
talk over old times.” 
—Wisconsin Octopus 
He: “I’ve had this car for years and 
and never had a wreck.” 
She: “You mean you’ve had this wreck 
for years and never had a car.” 
—Drexerd 
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MAPHIS & CHAPMAN 
The Home of Goodrich Silvertown Tires 


HARRISONBURG and STAUNTON 


H sypEN SDEY CLEAN ony HIRSCH BROTHERS | 


Kone, Dealers in all kinds of Livestock 
TRY.OUR PARCEL POST SERVICE 
ey 


Dairy Cows a Specialty 
165N,Main &* | Phone 100 Harrisonburg, Va. 
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THE BIGGER AND BETTER 
Chevrolet 
LINEWEAVER MOTOR COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Get Your Shoes Polished By | 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN | 
At City News Stand | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


LET MONDAY BE FUN DAY 
Three Services, Damp Wash, Thrift, Finished 
Phone 92 TROY STEAM LAUNDRY Phone 92 
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Miss Burckhalter: “What did Dr. Fran- 
cis O. Ticknor write?” 

Marietta Dickenson: “Oh, he wrote 
about that little griffen of Tennessee.” 


“Kacky” Sullivan: “What a surprise 
to see you in a full-dress suit, Jimmy. Did 
you rent it?” 

Jimmy: “No, but every time I stooped 
over | thought I had.” 

—American Boy 
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McCormick Deering Farm Equipment 
Sewer Pipe-—Fencing Paints 


J.O. STICKLEY & SON, INC. 


Nothing Satisfies Like 
A SILVER ASH CIGAR 


HINKLE’S SHOE SHOP 
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“Our Soles Smile at Miles of Service’ 


. West Market at Liberty Street 
Phone 443-R Work Called for and Delivered 
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WHITESEL-SINTON CO., INC. 


Farm and Orchard Equipment 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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VALLEY PLUMBING AND HEATING CORP. 


SANITARY PLUMBING WATER AND VAPOR HEATING 
Phone 153 SERVICE 102 East Market St. 


THE HESS STUDIO 
High School Work A Specialty 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Mose: ‘“‘Ah heah’s yo’ wife is gettin’ 
all uppity these days wif a new second- 
hand hat and sech stuff.” 

Rastus: “Dat ain’t no lie. De next 
thing Ah knows dat woman’!l be wantin’ 
shoes.” —College Humor 


Mrs. Stanley: “What industries were 
carried on in the New England Colonies?” 
Tim Hering: “Thanksgiving.” 


WALTER M. ZIRKLE 


SPECIAL AGENT 


THE EQUITABLE: LIFE“ ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE suas: 


“A Policy for Every Need” 


PIGGLY WIGGLY | 
& Battery and Electrical Service 


MICK OR MACK Parts for All Cars 


We appreciate your patronage 


Harlin Bros. EXIDE SERVICE STATION 
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THE DEAN STUDIO 


Operating nearly a half-century 


While you are about it get a 
Good Photograph 


EK. G. WEINER 


Agent for 
OILOMATIC OIL BURNERS 


HUDSON AND ESSEX 
World’s Greatest Values 


R. E. TUTWILER MOTOR CO. 
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Fletcher’s Pharmacy 


Try our Delicious Sodawater and 


Hot Toasted Sandwiches 


Thompson’s Academy and Salon of 
Beauty Culture 


Telephone 525-R 
90 East Market St. 


Frigidaire 
Automatic-Refrigeration 
The Choice cf the Ma‘tority 
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Sales Phone 445R Service N. L. BRADFORD, Harrisonburg 
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She: “What do you thing of “I] Pen- 
serosoP”’ 
He: “It’s the best ten cent cigar on 
the market.” —Penn State Frosh 
Rolland: “I saw an aeroplane flyin’.” 
Father: “Don’t forget you g’s, Rol- 
land.” 
Rolland: “Gee! I saw an aeroplane 
flyin’.” —Goblin 
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Headquarters of Sporting Goods Use Valley Gold Dairy j 
Make our store your place to buy | Products 
; Peoples Hardware Corp. _. B 
j One of the 6400 Winchester Stores Milk Cream utter | 
| : 
| | | 
| Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving Cards JOHN W. TALIAFERRO | 
3 Brake Jeweler and Optometrist H 
| fies. Established 1879 | 
| ] Harrisonburg’s Oldest and Largest | 
Nicholas Book Co. Beene atthe | 
| | | 
| FETZERS' | 
| Harrisonburg’s One-Price Cash Store | 
| Shoes, Sweaters and Furnishings for School Boys and School Girls | 
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| FETZERS' | 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The Oldest and Largest and Best 
Bank in Rockingham County 


BURKE & PRICE 


Insurance in all its Branches 
Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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Wilson Homan: “The paper says of- 
ficials are still hunting for bootleggers.” 

Lawrence Liskey: “Hard luck. Per- 
sonally I’ve found mine.” 


“Sam” Pence: “If a man smashed a 
clock, could he be accused of killing 
time?” 

Mr. Stanley: “Not if the clock struck 
first.” 
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od USE AS: 

| Draperies improve the looks of a Room 100%, so you will find our { 
Ready-to-Wear Clothing 

Millinery Footwear 


will improve your appearance beyond all expectations. Exclusive | 
styles and patterns. See them today. | 
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Building Supplies Coal | 
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W. F. BERRY & SON | 


Phone 271 
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as JEWELRY 
iy fee Pei i], Get Our Prices on Gifts before Buying 


D. C. DEVIER & SONS 
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J. D. Wampler & Sons 
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GROCERIES 
Phones 198 and 199 Since 1919 
TOBIN’S GARAGE Be 
«[ Ford Work a Specialty |e- Sane 
70 West Water St. | “Service with a Smile’’ 
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The other day when Jimmie Vance had 
that black eye, he was arrested on the 
charge of riding a bicycle with only one 
lamp. 

Miriam Isaacs: “Let's take a look at 
the moon.” 

Mr. Jackson: “Darn the luck. I for- 
got to bring it.” 

When a pretty girl puckers her lips for 
a kiss, she’s just setting her Trap. 


fie FRANKLIN CO. 


“LIFETIME FURNITURE” 


Harrisonburg’s Best Furniture and Music Store 


W. F. Berry & Son 


Phone 271 
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fe Pand L PRESS 


prints THE TAJ in its 
new printing house at 
107-111 East Water St. 


Visit this most efficiently 
equipped plant which is 
the home of 

_ Real Printing Service 
or Telephone 519-J for 
a representative to call. 


Particular people. .... 
those in a hurry 
always bring their 


Printing needs here 


THE P and L PRESS 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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If one job you do better than another one, it only proves that the next 


one can be better yet. 
It will add zest to your life if you believe that about your present task. 


It will also add zest to your life to have a growing bank account in 
this bank. 3 ; 


THE © 
ROCKINGHAM _ 
NATIONAL BANK 
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Harrisonburg _ : Virginia 
Le a 
Headquarters for 
THINGS THAT APPEAL TO THE SHIGH SCHOOL STUDENT ~ 
High School boys and girls are ever interested in those things that aid them se Se 
in knowing more, appearing well, and playing better. Here they will find pie 
pe ane lines of approved merchandise they seek, é os 
~RADIO and VICTROLA for instruction 
“High grade CLOTHING for good appéarance : 
Scientific SPORTING GOODS for better play ae 
B. NEY & SONS oe 
Opposite Post Office Next to Kavanaugh }| 
et 
“The Largest Equipment House in the South” 
THE STRAUS CO. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
For | 
SCHOOLS HOTELS HOSPITALS INSTITUTIONS 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 
F 
ALL FOOD SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 
CHINA. GLASS. SILVER 
Write For Our Catalog 
THE STRAUS CoO. 
4 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA — | ; 
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